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New York Times map 


Map shows claims made to Antarctic territory by various nations. Each 
ten degrees of latitude (the circles on map) equals approximately 690 miles. 


Three Nations Claim Antarctic Islands 


Britain, Chile, and Argentina are 
quarreling over the ownership of 
Antarctic islands. These islands are 


the Falkland Islands and the South . 


Shetland Islands, which include 
Greenwich and Deception islands. 

Britain says these islands belong 
to her and that-Argentina and Chile 
have been “trespassing” on the 
South Shetland Islands. 

This is why Britain claims the 
islands: 


In 1838 British warships nosed: 


into Port Louis, in the Falkland 
Islands. A small force of sailors 
landed. They drove out the handful 
of Argentine soldiers and colonists 
who had been there since 1829. 

The British said the Falklands be- 
longed to them. The islands had 
been discovered by a Briton two 
hundred years before. And they had 
been claimed for Britain several 
times. 

Britain says that the South Shet- 
lands are a colony of the Falklands. 
This is why Britain also claims the 
Shetlands. 

Argentine and Chile say that the 


Falkland and South Shetland ‘islands 
lie within American waters. They 
say the islands are part of South 
America. And they say no European 
country should have possessions in 
this region. So they are claiming the 
islands. 

So far as is known, no nation has 
mentioned the Monroe Doctrine in 
this quarrel. 

Chile’s president, Gonzalez Videla 
has been cruising in Antarctic waters 
with Chilean warships. He has 
started military bases on Greenwich 
Island and on Palmer Land. 

Argentina has a weather station 
on Deception Island. 

Britain wishes to take the quarrel 
over these islands to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. Chile and 
Argentina refuse to do this. 

Why is there a quarrel over these 
frigid, barren islands? 

The main reason is because these 
islands guard the ship passage 
around the tip of South America. 
Should the Panama Canal be bombed 
in a war, this passage would be the 
only one around the Americas. 









































Communists have now taken over 
the government of Czechoslovakia. 

Czechoslovakia had been a demo- 
cratic country whose people enjoyed 
most of the freedoms we have in the 
United States. 

Now the Czechoslovakians have 
lost these freedoms, and will live 
under a dictatorship loyal to Russia. 

In the last Czechoslovakian elec- 
tion, Communists got 38 per cent of 
the vote. They got more votes than 
members of any other party. 

The Communists demanded the 
most important positions in the Cab- 
inet. They said they deserved these 
because they had received the big- 
gest vote. 

Through their Cabinet positions 
the Communists controlled money 
matters, trade, information services, 
the police, the army, the trade un- 
ions, and other important branches 
of the government. 

On the weekend of February 21, 
real trouble arose in Czechoslovakia. 

The Communist Cabinet member 
who controlled the police had or- 
dered all non-Communist police offi- 
cials to. be replaced with Commu- 
nists. The Communists wanted to 
control the nation’s police system. 


NON-COMMUNISTS RESIGN 


The other Cabinet members re- 
fused to let the Communists do this. 
The Communists insisted. On Feb. 
20, eight non-Communist Cabinet 
members resigned. 

Why did they resign? The reason 
is not known yet. 

Some people say the Cabinet mem- 
bers resigned so that a new election 
would be held. In Czechoslovakia, 
is in many other countries, when the 
parties in the government cannot 
gree, another election is held. Per- 
haps in a new election the Commu- 
nists would receive fewer votes. 

Communist Prime Minister Klem- 

nt Gottwald went to President Ed- 
uard Benes. President Benes is a 
democrat. Mr. Gottwald asked Presi- 
lent Benes to appoint Communists 
to the vacant Cabinet posts. Presi- 
dent Benes refused. He wanted to 
keep Czechoslovakia democratie. 

Then Mr. Gottwald said that if 
President Benes did not give in, all 
workers in Czechoslovakia would go 
out on strike. 

Meanwhile, Communist police 
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Communists: Take Over Czechoslovakia 


forces were breaking up meetings of 
people who supported President 
Benes. They arrested leaders of other 
political parties. They forbade news- 
paper editors to publish articles crit- 
icizing the Communists. 

President Benes gave in. He said 
he did this to prevent civil war in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Communists were appointed to 
more Cabinet posts. Some members 
from other parties were also appoint- 
ed. But they were people who would 
do what the Communists wanted 
them to. 

The Communists kept on arresting 
people who opposed them. They 
soon controlled all of Czechoslova- 
kia. They said this was “the will of 
the people.” 

(For background information, see 
Junior Scholastic theme articles on 
Czechoslovakia, Jan. 19 issue, and 
Russian Satellites, Feb. 16 issue.) 


Peace Use of Atoms 


Sometime in 1949 splitting ura- 
nium atoms will do useful, peace- 
time work for the first time in his- 
tory. Up to this time the power of 
splitting uranium atoms has been 
used only for destruction — as in 
atomic bombing. 

In 1949 splitting uranium atoms 
will be used to run a small steam 
plant in Brookhaven, Long Island, 
N. Y. The steam plant will be part 
of the Brookhaven National Labora- 
tory, which does atomic research. 

This laboratory is run by the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

A uranium pile will be built at 
Brookhaven this summer. So the 
scientists decided to make use of the 
power produced by the pile. Power 
for other uranium piles has been al- 
lowed to go unused because science 
does: not know much about how to 
use this power. 

Here is the way the Brookhaven 
system will work: 

Splitting atoms give off great heat. 
The air around them becomes very 
hot. This air will be passed through 
a heat exchanger and used to boil 
water. The boiling water will make 
steam. And the steam will be used 
to generate electricity. 

The Brookhaven Laboratory will 
not produce enough electricity to be 
used outside its own buildings. 














Black area on map is the Belgian 
Congo. White spot is Shinkolobwe. 


U. $. Gets Uranium 
From Belgian Congo 


Shinkolobwe is a little mining set- 
tlement ‘in the Belgian Congo. (See 
map above.) The Shinkolobwe mine 
is the site of one of the richest known 
deposits of uranium ore in the world. 

Uranium comes from uranium ore. 
Uranium is the raw material from 
which atomic energy is produced. 

Most of the uranium ore from the 
Shinkolobwe mine is sent to the 
United States. No figures are avail- 
able on the amount of ore the U. S. 
gets from the Congo. 

Radium is also extracted from this 
ore. Much of the world’s supply of 
radium comes trom the Shinkolobwe 
mine. Some of its ore is sent to Eu- 
rope tor the extraction of radium. 

The belgian Congo covers nearly 
1,000,000 square miles in the heart 
of equatorial Africa. It has a popu- 
lation of over 10,000,000. 

Besides uranium and radium, the 
Congo has rich deposits of copper, 
diamonds, gold, silver, tin, cobalt, 
and iron. 





Taylor to Run with Wallace 


Senato: “Glen H. Taylor of Idaho 
will run as the third party's candi- 
date for Vice-President. The third 
party is headed by Henry Wallace, 
who is running for President. (See 
Junior Scholastic, Jan. 19.) 

Senator Taylor, 43, was born in 
Portland, Oregon, the twelfth of thir- 
teen Children. Then his family moved 
to Kooskia, Idaho. He attended pub- 
lic school there until the eighth 
grade, when he left school to go to 
work, 
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Acme Pictures 


N our postwar world China is 
still at war. 

The war in China is a civil war 
between Chinese Nationalists (the 
official government of China) and 
Chinese Communists. 

Why are they fighting? 

The Communists don’t like the 
way the Nationalists are running the 
government. They are trying to 
overthrow the government by force 
(civil war). 

The Communists have their own 
government in north China, where 
they hold a large slice of territory. 
(See map on opposite page.) They 
claim to have an army of 1,000,000 
regulars and 2,000,000 guerrilla fight- 
ers. Their leader is Mao Tse-tung. 

Our Government does not recog- 
nize* the Communist government. 
Our Government deals only with the 
Nationalist government at Nanking, 
which also is recognized by all other 
nations and by the United Nations. 
The Nanking government is headed 
by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
China’s President. He is the leader 
of the Nationalist, or Kuomintang, 
Party. 

President Chiang wants U. S. help 
to defeat the Communists. The Com- 
munist armies have been very suc- 


CHINA 


NEEDS 
PEACE 


Photo at left: Young soldier 





of the Chinese Nationalist army 


cessful in recent months. The U. S. 
would like to see the Communists’ 
power checked. But it also would 
like to see the Nationalist govern- 
ment made more democratic than it 
now is. 

The U. S. has tried to make peace 
between the Nationalists and Com- 
munists several times. In December, 
1945, President Truman sent Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall, now our 
Secretary of State, to China. He tried 
to get the two sides to stop fighting 
and to cooperate for the good of all 
China. They listened politely, then 
went on fighting. 

General Marshall blamed both 
sides. He said the Nationalist gov- 
ernment was not democratic. He also 
criticized the Communists for refus- 
ing to cooperate with the govern- 
ment. Other Americans who were 
sent to China by the President agree 
with Marshall. 

Chiang Kai-shek made some 
changes in his government because 
of U. S. criticism. A new constitution 
was written, and a new Prime Minis- 
ter was chosen. Last November the 
Chinese people went to the polls to 
elect members of the National As- 


sembly, China’s congress. Most of’ 


the members elected belong to the 
Kuomintang. 
The Assembly will meet for the 





* Means word is defined on page 7. 


. 


first time at the end of this month. 
It will elect a President and Vice- 
President for China. President 
Chiang probably will be re-elected. 


DOUBLE TEN 


Do you know about China’s Dou- 
ble Ten? Mt is a national holiday, ob 
serving the tenth day of the tenth 
month of the year 1911. 

On October 10, 1911 the last of 
China’s Emperors was overthrown 
by revolution. The leader of the revo 
lution was a Chinese patriot, D; 
Sun Yat-sen. He formed a republic 

Dr. Sun wanted China to follow 
the ways of democracy. But there 
were some leaders in China who 
were against the republic and D; 
Sun’s ideas. These men were powe: 
ful warlords who had their own 
armies. It was these warlords whom 
Dr. Sun had to defeat before China 
could be united. 

One of China’s neighbors was in 
terested in what was happening in 
China. That neighbor was Russia. In 
Russia, too, the emperor (czar) had 
been overthrown and a republic set 
up, run by Communists. 

Russia sent agents to China to help 
Dr. Sun and to form a Communist 
Party in China. 


CIVIL WAR STARTS 


Dr. Sun died in 1925. A young gen- 
eral by the name of Chiang Kai-shek 
took up the fight against the war- 
lords. He also turned his armies 
against the Chinese Communists. 

Chiang’s men and the Communists 
battled each other on and off for sev- 
eral years. Then when Japan at- 
tacked China in 1937 they stopped 
fighting each other. 

Both sides cooperated while Japa- 
nese troops were still on China’s 
soil. But as soon as the war was over 
their old hatreds and distrust flared 
up. They started fighting again. 

What is all the fighting between 
the Communists and the government 
doing to China and her people? 

Aside from the lives it is taking 
it is making thousands homeless and 
millions hungry. 

Many people from the north have 
moved to the south to escape Com- 
munist rule. Where the Communist 
and Nationalist armies are fighting 
many have fled their homes. 

Food is scarce and high in price. 
Not enough rice is grown to feed 
all the people. This means that many 

(Continued on page 6) 
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’ Map copyright 1948 by the Newspaper PM 
Solid yellow area shows China proper and its outside | Mongolia. Yellow stripes show territory in control of 
territories of Manchuria, Tibet, Sinkiang, and Inner Chinese Communist armies, as of March 1, 1948. 
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CHINA 


(Continued from page 4) 


thousands of Chinese are close to 
starvation because rice is as impor- 
tant to them as bread is to us. 

Other foods, clothing, fuel, and 
medical supplies are also lacking. 

Prices are high. Since 1936 prices 
have gone up 110,000 times in China. 
Today, for one U. S. dollar, you get 
about 215,000 Chinese dollars. Last 
year one of our dollars was worth 
6,000 Chinese dollars. 


WAR DAMAGES 


Besides fighting inflation, China 
must repair war damages. During 
eight years of war with Japan (1937- 
1945), many of China's highways, 
railroads, and canals were damaged. 
Homes were burned to the ground 
by the Japanese or by retreating 
Chinese who wished to slow down 
the invader. 

The people moved their factories 
and their schools far into the west, 
out of Japanese reach. About 30,- 
000,000 set off this way. Now they 
have returned to their old villages 
and are looking for homes, food, and 
jobs. 

Many of them will never return. 
China lost several million civilians 
and soldiers during the war. 

China needs help in helping her- 
self. Our Government is determined 
to aid China. 

On February 18 President Truman 
asked Congress to vote $570,000,000 
in aid to China. 

None of this aid will go to the 
Communists. Some people believe 
that Russia is helping the Commu- 
nists. But no one has ever been able 
to find any proof of this. 


ONE FIFTH OF ASIA 


When times are bad in China, it 
affects a great many people. The Chi- 
nese make up one-fifth of the world’s 
population. One out of every five 
persons is a Chinese. 

China has more than 460,000,000 
people. They have lots of room in 
which to live — 4,314,097 square 
miles — but most of them choose to 
live in the southeastern part of the 
country. This part of China is called 
China Proper. The other parts, like 
Tibet and Manchuria, are called out- 
side territories. Together, China 
Proper and the territories make up 





Dette Gunte 
Ho Yu-shen sells toothbrushes, bob- 
by pins, shoestrings, in Chungking. 


the world’s second largest country. 
Russia is the largest. 

Since China covers a fifth of Asia, 
she has all kinds of land and climate. 

In the south and west there are 
towering mountains. North Central 
China is covered by desert sands. In 
the southeast there are rainy, tropi- 
cal forests. Rolling plains border the 
Yellow Sea in the east. Northern 
Manchuria, only 13 degrees from the 
Arctic Circle, has freezing tempera- 
tures. 

Through this varied land flow 
China’s great rivers, the Amur, the 
Yellow, the Yangtze, and the Si- 
kiang. The Yellow River is China’s 
Sorrow — so-called because it does 
great damage when it changes its 
course. 

Where there are no natural water- 
ways the Chinese have built canals. 
The largest is the Grand Canal, over 
500 miles long. Houseboats, called 
junks and sampans, float along the 
canals. 

Western China is barren and 
mountainous and unsuitable for 
farming. The land in the east is fer- 
tile. Since China is a nation of 





Photo by Julio Xavier in Shanghai 
Vehicles called pedi-cabs are grow- 
ing in number in China’s large cities. 








farmers, most of the people live in 
the east. Six-sevenths of China’s peo- 
ple live on one-third of all her land. 

Few farmers own more than three 
acres of land. Many farmers are ten- 
ant farmers. Some of the farms are 
terraced* on hill and mountain sides 
because good land is scarce. 

The farmers crops depend on 
where his farm is. In the north he 
raises wheat, barley, soya beans. 
millet, corn, peas, or kaoliang (a kind 
of grain). A southern farmer grows 
rice, tea, cotton, sugar, fruits, mul- 
berry trees, hemp, jute, or indigo. 

China does some manufacturing. 
There are cotton, wool, flour, and 
rice mills. There also are factories 


producing chemicals, machinery. 
metal works, tobacco, and electrical! 
appliances. 


China produces her own fuel to 
run these factories. Coal is plenti- 
ful, making China one of the first 
coal countries of the world. China 
is also a leading producer of iron 
ore, antimony, tin, and tungsten. 


HOW CHINA LIVES 


We have also seen that China is 
one of the world’s largest producers 
of people. 

What are these people like? 

On the whole we can say this 
about them. They are an intelligent. 
polite, and peaceloving people. 
Self-respect and honor, which the) 
call “face,” is very important to them 
They are members of a race of peo- 
ple we call the mongoloid* race. 
Their alphabet uses characters in- 
stead of letters, and they write words 
up and down and from right to left. 
Their main religions follow the 
teachings of Buddha, Confucius, and 
Lao-tse, men who lived long before 
Christ. Many Chinese, like Chiang 
Kai-shek, have adopted Christianity 

There are many differences among 
the Chinese people, just as there are 


‘ many differences among Americans. 


The people of north China are 
taller than those of the south. Most 
of them speak a dialect* called Man- 
darin. In the south, the people grow 
shorter and have gayer dispositions 
They speak many different dialects 

The land has a great influence on 
the way they speak. Mountains are 
a natural barrier that keep people 
out of touch with one another. So 
they develop different dialects. The 
people of one region speak one dia- 

(Continued on page 10) 


*& Means word is defined on page 7. 





ARE YOU 
SPELLBOUND ? 


Many high school students do not 
spell well, says the New York State 
Department of Education. For ex- 
ample, recent tests showed that only 
65 per cent of N. Y.’s high school 
juniors can spell the word develop. 

Here is a chance to compare your 
spelling skill with theirs on 10 words 
from the N. Y. test. If a word is 
correctly spelled, ~write “correct” on 
the line. If it is misspelled, write the 
correct spelling. Many high school 
students missed these words. 


1. arguement 





. receive 





. absence 





. Febuary. 


2 
3 
4 
5. foriegn 
6. meant 
7 
8 
9 











. deside 
. athletic 
. whether 
10. secretery 
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Members of the San Antonio 
(Texas) Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce started a safety campaign re- 
cently. They painted signs all over 
town saying, “JAYWALKING 
DON’T PAY.” 

Very shortly, the Jaycees’ faces 
were as red as their paint. 

Complaints poured in about their 
grammar. And they had to change 
their signs to correct English: “JAY- 
WALKING DOESN'T PAY.” 











Here are some silent w words. 
Each of them is spelled with a w. 
But the w is not sounded when they 
are pronounced. Can you think of 
any more silent w words? 


wrap wrest wrinkle 
wrath wretch wrench 
wreath wriggle wrist 
wreck wrestle playwright 


§-T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D:S 


dialect (DIE-uh-lehkt). A form of 
speech heard in a particular district or 
spoken by a particular class of people. 
Scottish is a dialect of the English lan- 
guage. From the Greek word dialeges- 
thai, meaning “to converse.” 

mongoloid or mongolian (MONG- 
guhl-oid, mon-GO-lih-an. Pronounce 
the a as in sat). A race of people hav- 
ing a yellowish skin; coarse, straight, 
black hair; a broad, flat face; high 
cheekbones; and eyes which appear to 
slant. 

recognize (RECK-og-nize). To recog- 
nize a government means to accept it 
and to deal with it. When a nation does 
not recognize the government of an- 
other nation, the two nations do not 
exchange ambassadors or make treaties 
with each other. 

terraced (TEHR-uhst). Formed into 
terraces. A terrace is a flat, raised piece 
of land. A terraced farm looks like a 
series of broad steps. From the Latin 
terra, meaning “land” or “earth.” 


NAMES AND PLACES 


Chiang Kai-shek (chyahng kie-shehk). 
Mao Tse-tung (mow tsay-tung). 

Sun Yat-sen (soon-yaht-sehn). 
Kuomintang (GWO mihn-TAHNG.) 
Shanghai (SHANG-high). 

Yangtze (YAHNG-tseh). 

Nanking (nan-KING). 

Amur (ah-MOOR). 

Manchuria (man-CHOOR-ih-uh), 


Wandering 


As I wandered up the hill one night, 
I plucked a golden leaf to my delight. 
Then looking up through time and space 


I saw the golden stars in grace. 


A moonbeam scattered golden dew 
drops, 
And still another, shining star dust. 
And then I wished upon a star. 
And what I wished, I wished three 
more. 
Evelyn Wilson, Grade 5 


Delaney School, Orlando, Fila. 
Teacher: Miss Edith Bickford 


Fallen Star 


I hitched my wagon to a star 
And thought I'd travel fast and far. 


A star fell from the sky one night 
I watched its swift and brilliant flight. 


But then I found, when dawn broke 
blue, 

"Twas the star I'd hitched my wagon to. 
Doris Walker, Grade 7 


Lincoln Junior High School, Lombard, ill. 
Teacher: Mr. Robert Chelseth 


My Kingdom 

I love to look down from a tall, steep 
hill 

It fills my heart with excitement and 
thrill. 

It makes me feel like a king on a throne 

Watching a kingdom all of my own.” 

The trees below, standing sturdy and 
tall, 

Are my army of soldiers who will not 
fall, 

The grass of the plains and the waves 
of the sea 

Are all bending down, kneeling to me. 

Herbert Schneps 


P. S. 225, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher: M. Korn 


The Desert 


Beyond the mountains to the west 
Lies a land that I like best. 

At dawn the sun rises in a blaze 

At dusk it drops in a golden haze. 

At night stars twinkle in the sky, 
"Way up there so very high. 

In its golden sand the flowers bloom, 
In summer or winter, morning or noon. 
The tall green cactus raisés its face, 
Watching a lizard giving wild chase. 
This land of sand so far away 

Is a place where a year is like a day. 


Sve Evermon, Grade 8 
Stronghurst School, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Teacher: Miss Esther Gardner 
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While Hitler was in prison in 1923, after his revolt 
had failed, he laid plan for Nazi world conquest. 
Plan included network of fifth columns all over world. 
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Plan was carried out and agents were planted in many 
countries. Their job was to build small Nazi organi- 
zations and be ready to take over when the time came. 


How Fascism Was Spread 


HIS happened in 1936. Professor Fernandez Artuc- 
T cio was only 28. He had just been appointed a 
Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
Montevideo, in Uruguay. He looked forward to the quiet 


‘life of a professor. Suddenly he found himself in the 


center of a German plot to take over Uruguay! 

Professor Artuccio had made a speech. In it he had 
said that the Germans were.plotting against Uruguay. 
For this speech he was arrested. After he was released 
from jail, he continued to accuse the Nazis. In 1939, 
every day for six months he attacked the Nazis in his 
radio broadcasts. 

Finally by 1940, Fernandez Artuccio had enough proof 
to convince a special Uruguayan Congressional Com- 
mittee of the danger from the Nazis. As a result, the 
leader of the German ring, Arnulf Fuhrmann, was 
jained along with thirteen of his co-plotters. 

The Germans sued Artuccio in court, but the case 
was dismissed. Artuccio had proved he was a patriot, 
upholding the democratic ideals of his country. 

The documents found on the ring-leader, Fuhrmann, 
showed that the plot against Uruguay was only one 
link in a long chain. The conquest of all of South 
America was next on the plan. And that was but a step 
in the German plan to rule the world. 

In Uruguay, the Germans had built an underground 
fascist movement. It was like the Nazi organizations 
in Germany. There was a propaganda group to sell the 
Nazi ideas. There was a German Sports group, a Wo- 
men’s group, and the Hitler Youth, which trained young 
people to serve Hitler. The Labor front was organized 
to gain control of all unions and working men’s organi- 
zations. 


How the Nazis Planned to Take South America 


Germany expected to complete the military occupa- 
tion of Uruguay in only fifteen days. Then Uruguay 
was to be made an agricultural colony of Germany. 


Look at Uruguay on the map. It is a small country, 
only 72,000 square miles, smaller than the state of Ne- 
braska. But it was big enough to have served the Nazis 
as a “toehold” on the Western Hemisphere. Once in 
control of the strategically located city of Montevideo, 
the Germans would have had the wealthy River Plata 
region at their mercy. They already had a Nazi move- 
ment across the river in Argentina. Working together, 
these two organizations could quickly control all of 
South America south of Brazil. 

The Germans planned to move next to the Caribbean 
area. With a foothold there, they would have moved 
against the Panama Canal. With an enemy power in 
control of this east-west lifeline, the United States 
would not have lasted very long in the war. 

Fernandez Artuccio said that little by little in Chile 
and Mexico, in Argentina and Cuba, official investiga- 
tions began to uncover a gigantic plot. This plot was 
being laid throughout the southern portion of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The plotters were not only agents in 
Hitler’s service, but also those in the service of Italian 
fascism, the Spanish Falange, andgJapanese Imperial- 
ism. They all appeared to be under the command and 
supervision of leaders of the Third German Reich. These 
groups worked under direct orders from Berlin, and 
were required to swear loyalty to Hitler. 


Fascism in Japan 


Yes, the other fascist countries were in it, too. Each 
hoped to “get” something. Even the Japanese were work- 
ing to get some of the western coast of South America 
and lands along the Amazon River. 

Japan has its own story of fascism. Germany spread 
fascism in the European countries — Hungary, Romania, 
and Bulgaria — by supporting the home-grown fascists 
in those countries. Japan’s war-lords developed a Japa- 
nese brand of fascism. : 

How could Japan be fascist, in view of the demo- 





























The agents entered S. America as innocent tourists or 
business men. There was nothing about them to lead 
anyone to suspect the real reason for their visits. 


cratic constitution of 1890? Every democratic provision 
of her constitution could be blacked out by Article L 
This states: “The Empire of Japan shall be reigned over 
ind governed by a line of Emperors unbroken for ages 
eternal.” Constitution or no constitution, the people 
did what the Emperor told them to do. 

However, the Emperor of Japan was ruled by his 
cabinet. So it was possible, when liberal Japanese were 
in power, as in the 1920s, to have a democratic trend. 
But when the military clique got control in the 1930s, 
they turned Japan into a totalitarian state, and drove 
it into war. And there were not enough safeguards in 
the constitution to prevent it! 

Since V-J Day, we have been trying to introduce 
democratic methods in Japan. It may be a long, hard 
job, but there is hope that eventually Japan will really 
be democratic. 

Turning to Spain, it was there that the so-called 
“dress-rehearsal” for World War II took place. General 
Francisco Franco led his Spanish Moroccan troops in 
a revolt against the legally elected government of Spain. 
These rebels were supported by Hitler and Mussolini. 
General Franco won. He became “E] Caudillo” (lead- 
er), set up a “corporative” (fascist) state, and the peo- 
ple of Spain lost their liberties. 

Why bring up all this old stuff? Because today the 
fascists are trying again to weave together their tissue 
of lies. The Nazis realize they lost the war, but they are 
still trying to win the peace. 

Two years ago, the U. S. State Department published 
a Blue Book on Argentina. It stated that “In Argen- 
tina, the Germans have constructed a complete dupli- 
cate of the economic structure for war which they had 
in Germany.” 

Even with Germany and Italy liberated, the germs 
of fascist ideas have penetrated to many other coun- 
tries. Let’s not fool ourselves — fascism is not dead! 


ALL OUT FOR DEMOCRACY 


Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 



































They organized citizens of German descent, then mixed 
in best circles, to find followers among citizens of 
Latin ancestry building fascist movements of their own. 








Once organizations were set up, Nazi plans became 
known. Plans called for conquest of ail S. America. 
Then would come cutting of U. S. lifeline at Panama. 











Before plotters could go too far, police broke up the 
plot. Leaders were imprisoned or deported to Germany. 
Nazis never carried out plot with our good neighbors. 
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Muha tourney 


t Faiibanks 


By Eric Kronengold 


(Continued from last week's issue) 
E reached Whitehorse with- 
out any trouble and then 
set off, pulling the trailer 
with our car, for the Alaska-Yukon 
border. 

About 40 miles outside of White- 
horse we got a flat tire on the trail- 
er. Our hydraulic jack had sprung 
a leak and couldn't lift the trailer 
enough for us to change the tire. 

We decided to drive slowly, with 
the flat tire, to Champagne, about 
20 miles farther on. We hoped to 
find a garage there. 

Every few miles we stopped to 
check the shredding tire. After 14 
miles of driving this way, Dad and 
I discovered a path of objects strewn 
all over the road behind us. The 
shredded tire had knocked a hole 
in the wheel casing. The casing was 
under a shelf in the trailer and these 
objects had fallen off the shelf and 
through the hole. 

We walked back half a mile, pick- 
ing up knives, canned food, steel 
wool, and boxes of cereal. 

Shortly after we got back to the 
trailer a large bus with a Seattle sign 
drew up and stopped. The man who 
was driving asked if they could help 
us. 
We found out that the three peo- 
ple in the bus were a family called 
Brummett from Redmond, Washing- 
ton. They had bought their bus in 
Seattle, fixed it up like a trailer in- 
side, and were on their way to Fair- 
banks. 

Mr. Brummett, who told us to call 
him Roy, and his son, Max, helped 
us to change the tire. Then we all 
drove on into Champagne. 

When we set out the next day the 
Brummetts offered to stay behind us 
in case we had any more trouble. 
We decided to head for Fairbanks 
too. The roads to Fairbanks are bet- 
ter than the roads to Anchorage. And 
we would be able to travel with the 
Brummetts. 

We drove on with the Brummetts 
to the Canadian Immigration and 


Customs office at Snag, mile 1206. 
There we showed the officers the en- 
trance permit we had received at 
orn when we entered Can- 
ada. 

We went over the border into 
Alaska at mile 1221.4. 

There were high, snow-covered 
mountains all around us, with clouds 
hiding their peaks. We passed hun- 
dreds of small lakes, ponds, rivers, 
and creeks all along the highway. 
The land was flat and swampy up 
to the mountain bases. Moose like 
to browse on this kind of land. They 
like a certain kind of moss and the 
twigs which grow here. 

At mile 13818 we came to Tok 
Junction. We had to show our Cana- 
dian entrance permit, Dal’s health 
certificate, our ownership papers for 
the car and trailer, and declare the 
things we had bought in Canada. 
Each person is allowed to take one 
hundred dollars of Canadian goods 
into Alaska without paying a tax. 
A tax has to be paid on anything 
over one hundred dollars. 

The customs officers gave us a 
sticker for our windshield. It read, 
“Alaska visitor.” It was good for 
three months. After that we had to 
buy Alaska license plates. 

After a while we began to see a 
glowing in the dull, dark sky, and 
knew this must be the lights of Fair- 
banks. We stopped in a trailer camp 
outside the city. Then we drove our 
car into Fairbanks to see the city. 


(To be continued in next week's issue) 





The Brummetts, Eric, and Eric’s dad. 





CHINA 


(Continued from page 6) 


lect while those who live on the other 
side of the mountains speak another. 

Many people in the cities wear west- 
ern clothes. On the farms men and 
women wear blue cotton trousers cov- 
ered by a long blue gown (for the 
men) or a short cotton coat (for the 
women). 

Chinese law requires boys and gir!s 
to go to school between the ages of six 
and twelve. But the law is not strictly 
enforced and many boys and girls never 
go to school. In 1944 the government 
ruled that one public school should be 
established for every 100 to 150 house- 
holds. 

China has many fine colleges and uni- 
versities. 

BIG FIVE NATION 


On the Chinese calendar this is the 
year 4645, not 1948. China’s history 
goes back more than 2,000 years before 
Christ’s birth. By 1000 B.C. China al- 
ready had a highly developed culture. 

Ancient China was invaded by many 
peoples. The Great Wall, which is 1500 
miles long and 40 to 50 feet high, 
was started to keep out the Tatars. 
But there were tribes which could not 
be. kept out. First came the Mongols, 
and several centuries later, the Man- 
chus. It was the Manchu family of 
kings that was overthrown in the revolu- 
tion of 1911. 

Like the Japanese, the Chinese kept 
their country closed to foreigners a 
hundred years ago. They even went to 
war to keep the British and French out 
but were defeated. From 1860 on, some 
of China’s ports were open to western 
traders. 

China became a grab-bag in which 
every nation wanted a prize. Great 
Britain, France, and Germany got spe- 
cial privileges. The U. S. argued that 
all nations should have equal rights in 
China. That was known as the “open 
door” policy. 

The Chinese people grew angry with 
the foreigners. In 1900 bands of Chi- 
nese attacked foreigners and their prop- 
erties. This was called the “Boxer Re- 
bellion.” British, Russian, German, 
French and U. S. troops helped to 
crush the rebellion. 

Today foreign countries do not have 
so many privileges in China. Britain 
still holds Hong Kong. Russia has troops 
in Port Arthur and Dairen. The U. S. 
has several hundred marines at the na- 
val base of Tsingtao. 

In the United Nations China shares 
equal powers with the U. S., Great 
Britain, France, and Russia. China is 
one of the five permanent members of 
the Security Council. 
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Short Shots 


LL season long I've been moaning 
about the high scoring in basket- 
ball. Something tells me I shouldn't 
have spoken so fast. Look what hap- 
pened in Fulton, Missouri. 

Mexico High, playing Fulton High, 
jumped off to a two-point lead in the 
first 40 seconds of play. Mexico then 
dropped back into its zone defense. 
Fulton came up to mid-court, noted 
the zone defense, and stopped dead. 

Mexico refused to come out of its 
zone and play the ball. Fulton refused 
to try to work through the zone. That's 
all, brother. Final score: Mexico, 2; 
Fulton, O! 

Oklahoma A. & M., Kentucky, St. 
Louis U.—look to your laurels! When it 
comes to great basketball records, I'll 
take the grade-school team from Chero- 
kee, Kansas. When last heard from, the 
Cherokee Midgets—none of whom 
weighs over 92 pounds—had won 18 
straight games, scoring 505 points to 
their opponents’ 117. 

In the grade-school tourney at Os- 
wego, the Cherokee peanuts white- 
washed Mound Valley, 73-0; “eked” 
out a 45-1 decision over Edna; then fell 
completely apart, beating Galena by 
only 40-14. 

“In your January 19th column,” 
writes Marion Lalli, of Memorial High, 
West New York, N. J., “you praised the 
Santa Monica (Calif.) High football 
team for rolling up 426 points to their 
foes’ 71 in 12 games. I don’t think that 
is so good, because it averages up to 
only 35.5 points per game to the op- 
ponents’ 5.91. 

“In 1946, Memorial High scored 477 
points in 11 games to their rivals’ 39. 
That gave them an average of 43.36 to 
their opponents’ 3.54. Our average for 
the past two seasons is 41.6 to the op- 
ponents’ 4.5.” 

Everybody wants to get into the act. 
Now it’s the girls. June Stires, of Blythe- 
vill (Ark.) High, tells me that Sue Wid- 
ner, a forward on Blytheville’s girls’ 
team, sank 53 points against Gosnell 
High this season. June wonders if this is 
a record. 

Maybe for this season, June. Certainly 
not for all-time. In 1925 Marie G. Boyd, 
of Central High, Lonaconing, Md., 
scored—hold on te your bonnet, honey, 
you won't believe this—156 points in a 
game against Ursaline Academy! Her 


_ team won, 163-3. 


—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 




























CBA Foblr 


Being two of baseball’s out- 
standing stars, Ted Williams 
and Bob Feller have to be ex- 
tra careful about the equip- 
ment they use. 


They can’t take chances. If 
you knew Ted and Bob per- 
sonally, and were to ask them 
they would tell you that Wilson 
equipment is top choice with 
them, and with many other 
professional ball players— 


Md iLtiamd 


because it is big league—in 
every way. That tip coming 
from ‘‘Fireball Bob” and 
“Home Run Ted” is a good 
tip to remember when you 
choose baseball equipment. 


And what is true in baseball 
is true in all sports. With 
players who know—it’s Wil- 
son. So remember that name 
—it’s important to your game, 
See your Wilson dealer. 


Players mentioned are retained as members of the Wilson Advisory Staff. 


The Wilson“ Ball Hawk’’. Its unique 
“three-forfive” finger construction, 
extra wide web area and latge, deep 
natural pocket make it tops wii 
headliners in every league. 





IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
cs LY 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New York and other leading cities (A Wilson & Ce., Inc. Subsidiary) 
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Tomato Soup 


A man in a restaurant ordered a large 
bowl of tomato soup. After he was 
served, the waiter noticed that the man 
wasn’t eating it. He told the head waiter, 
who told the manager. All three of them 
went over to the man and told him in 
detail how good the tomato soup was. 
Then the manager finally asked: “What 
do you find wrong with the soup?” 


Man: “No spoon.” 
Janet Noddin, Lincoln (Me.) Elementary School 


Comfortable Habits 


Johnny (when asked to give an ac- 
count of an oyster’s activities): “There 
isn’t much to tell because oysters are 
very lazy.” 

Teacher: “In what way?” 

Johnny: “They're always found in 
beds.” 


Fred Grayson, P. 8. 232, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


So Reasonable 


Mother was slow to understand what 
seemed perfectly clear to Little Sue. The 
little girl kept talking about a “fedder.” 

Mother: “But what is a ‘fedder’?” 

“Why, you know, Mother,” patiently 
explained Little Sue. “It’s a leaf from a 
chicken.” 

Dorothy Hall, New Hope School, Dallas, Ga. 





Swift, smooth 
and sturdy 
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New Look, Old Aim 


Modern miss: “I'm afraid my date 
won't like my new dress with the long 
skirt.” 

Grandmother: “It’s much more lady- 
like than those scandalous short ones 
youve been wearing. 

Modern miss: “Grandmother, when 
you were my age, didn’t you set your 
cap for Grand-daddy?” 

Grandmother: “Of course, but it 


wasn't my knee-cap.” 
Mabel Adkins, Pittsville (Md.) School 


Daffy-nition 
Tim: “Do you know what ‘spunk’ 
means?” 
Bobby: “Sure, after my father spanks 


me, I’m spunk.” 
Jo Nell Place, Burnet School, Houston, Texas 


Swim 


Teacher: “Susan, where did you learn 

to swim?” 
Susan: “In the water!” 
Bob Firmature, Kellom School, Omaha, Nebraske 


Where Is That? 


Bobby and his mother were taking a 
train trip, and in the sleeper they had 
an upper berth. In the night, Bobby 
awakened and sat up. “Do you know 
where we are, Bobby?” his mother 
asked. : 

“Sure I do,” replied Bobby. “We're 
in the top drawer.” 

Peggy Umlauf, Newburg (Mo.) School 


Number One 


Phil: “Say, Bill, I saw you at the bus 
stop yesterday. Why did you let all 
those buses pass by without getting on 
one of them?” 

Bill: “Those were double-decker 
buses and all the seats on the bottom 
decks were taken.” 

Phil: “Why didn’t you sit on the top 
deck?” 

Bill; “Because there’s no driver up 


there.” 
Ronald Starr, P. 8. 185, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


it All Goes Together 


Customer: 
nary?” 

Clerk: “Ten Dollars.” 

Customer: “Tll take it. Send me the 
bill.” 

Clerk: “I'm sorry, sir, but we can’t 
send the bill without the rest of the 
bird.” 


“How much is the ca- 


Ira Tiger, P. 8. 232, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


Joke of the Week 


“Mother,” asked Tommy, “is it cor- 
rect to say that you ‘water a horse’ when 
he is thirsty?” 

“Yes, my dear,” answered his mother. 

“Well, then.” said Tommy, picking 


up a saucer, “I’m going to milk the cat.” 
Bob Davidson, Horace Mann Jr. H. 8. 
West Allis, Wise. 


BARBARA BRAVES IT! Photo of Barbara Reed 
jumping off racf, by Janis Copeland, Carroll- 
ton (Ga.) H. S. She used Brownie Reflex. 


RAINBOW FALLS in the High Sierras. Photo 
by Harlene Heitmiller, Anaheim (Calif.) H. 5. 
Harlene used an Ansco 116. 


When sending, photos be sure to give you' 
name, home address, school, and the kind 
of camera you used. If you want your pic 
tures returned, send a 3-cent stamp. 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 
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it takes 30 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 3 1-3 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the per- 
fect score of 100. 


|. City in north central China. 

6. Great pain. 

7. Group of persons acting together. 

9. To walk slowly or fall behind. 

10. Painting, drawing, sculpture and other 
creative work. 

12. Sleep lightly. 

13. Woven mesh used to catch fish. 

14. Conjunction connecting two or more 
words. 

17. Raised platform for seats of honor. 

19. Girl’s name. ' 

20. Nickname for Kenneth. 

21. Wait. 

22. Province in China. 

25. Strip of leather used for fastening. 


. Great Chinese river. 

Food made by hens. 

.Opposite of yes. 

Indefinite article meaning one. 

. The Empire State (abbreviation). 
. Pleased. 

In the Bible, the brother of Moses. 
11. Make firm. 

14, Girl’s name. 

15. Capital of China. 

16. Ate dinner. 

18. Not insane. 

21. Forbid. 

22. Abbreviation for height. 
23. Exclamation of surprise. 


24. Opposite of yes. 
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always ‘a-head. 


Vegetable Race 
Mary: “Which végetable do you 
think would win a race —a cabbage or 
an onion?” 


Harry: “I don’t know.” 


Mary: “Cabbage, of course. It’s 


>» 


Judith Millman, Oliver Wendell Holmes School 
rchester, Mass. 


Equal Risk 


Father: “Young man, I am amazed, 


astonished, sir, that you should seek to 


marry my daughter on so short an ac- 


13 


quaintance. You are almost a stranger 
to her.” 

Young man: “Well, she isn’t taking 
any more chances than I am. She's 


almost a stranger to me, too.” 
Carolyn Ochs, Otis (Kansas) Grade Schoo! 





Solution to Last Week's Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-Sam; 4-rice; 5-tanner; 8-mealy; 
9-be; 10-mme.; 11-’tis; 12-one; 13-bat; 16-hair; 
17-endear; 20-geese; 21-OK; 22-dad; 23-Leo; 24- 
Ark. 

DOWN: 1-Siamese; 2-acne; 3-Menam; 4-rt.; 
6-elm; 7-rye; 9-bin; 11-to; 13-Bangkok; 14-aide; 
15-treed; 16-he; 18-Asa; 19-red; 21-o’er; 23-La. 








RADIO “SEARCHLIGHT” 


Tiny radio waves can be used instead 
of wires to carry telephone voices. 
They’re called “microwaves” and are 
free from static and most man-made 
interference. Giant metal “lenses” 
focus them into narrow beams much 
as a searchlight focuses light rays. 





A relay system with seven towers al- 
ready links New York and Boston. It 
can handle many Long Distance tele- 
phone calls at one time. It can also be 
used to transmit pictures, as well as 
radio and television programs. More 
of these systems are being planned and 
built in other parts of the nation. 








HILLTOP TOWERS 


Because microwaves shoot off 
into space instead of hugging 
the earth’s curve, relay towers 
have been built about every 30 
miles within sight of one another. 
Atop each tower big lenses catch 
the beams and aim them at the 
next hilltop station. 











This is another example of the Bell System’s effort to provide more 
and better communications service for you and your family. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “ap- 
proval” famps you must pay for them and return 
the ones you do not wish to buy. If you do not in- 
tend to buy any of the “approval” stamps return 
them promptly, being careful to write your name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 


FREE 25 OUTFIT 


You will receive ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
the finest, most complete Collector's Out- 
fit ever offered: Consisting of a Lafgje 
Scott Album, and amazing collection of 
1050 all different, carefully selected, 
beautiful, interesting and valuable 
stamps—Airmails, Triangles, Diamonds, 
High Values, etc., plus a Watermark 
Detector, Magnifying Glass, Perforation 
Gauge, “Stamp Finder,” Hinges, and 
Stamp Tongs — the actual value of this 
Super Stamp Collector's Outfit is over 
$25.00 — but it is ALL yours Absolutely 
FREE when you are a regular customer 
for our Foreign Approvals. Mail your 
request for our approvals NOW. 


PLYMOUTH SPECIALTY CO. 
Dept. 71 © BELL, CALHFORNIA 
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GLOBE STAMP 
like Bhopal, Gwalior, Hyderabad, 


HEY KIDS! 
7 Swaziland,Thailand? Our Big Bar- 


gain collection contains stamps from these far-off coun- 
tries. Also Precision Perforation Gauge 314% inch Magni- 
fier, a set of World's most paradox stamps, a United 
States issue. ALL. for only 3c with superb approvals. 


Universal Stamp Co., Box 35-S, Hollis 7, N. Y. 
DIFFERENT STAMPS 
50 WILL BE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE FREE 


to applicants for our fine U.S. and Foreign Approvals 
Selections for inning and advanced Collectors. 
CHADAKOIN STAMPS, Jamestown, New York — 
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Commemoratives 
Coming 


N THE February 2d issue this col- 

umn stated that the Post Office De- 
partment had under consideration a 
number of suggestions for commemora- 
tive stamps for the year 1948. Now 
comes word from Postmaster General 
Jesse M. Donaldson that the Depart- 
ment has made plans for the iRewing 
stamps: 

Mississippi Territory stamp, to be is 
sued April 7, at Natchez, Miss. For 
first-day covers send self-addressed en- 
velope, with coins or postal money ord- 
er to cover cost of stamp or stamps, to 
Postmaster, Natchez, Miss., in time to 
reach Natchez on or before April 7. 
Write the words “Mississippi commem- 
orative stamp” in pencil on the left side 
of the front of each self-addressed en- 
velope. You may send as many as 10 
self-addressed envelopes, but sure 
to enclose sufficient payment at 3 cents 
each. If you wish a block of four stamps 
on one envelope, send 12 cents, and 
add the words “block of four” to your 
pencilled message on the self-addressed 
envelope. 

Four Chaplains Memorial stamp, hon- 
oring the heroic chaplains who gave 
their lives when the Dorchester was 
sunk in the North Atlantic in February, 
1943. 

Wisconsin Centennial stamp, com- 
memorating the 100th anniversary of 
Wisconsin’s admission to the Union. 

Francis Scott Key stamp, honoring 
the American who wrote the words to 
the Star Spangled Banner, our national 
anthem. 

Gold Star Mothers stamp, in honor ot 
the Gold Star Mothers of World Wars 
I and II. 

Will Rogers stamp, paying tribute to 
the famed American humorist. 

Postmaster General Donaldson said 
that it is impossible at this time to 
give the dates or places of first-day sales 
of any of these stamps, except the Mis- 
sissippi stamp. As the dates and places 
are selected, the news will be given in 
this column. 

Have you ever wondered how many 
first-day covers are serviced with com- 
memorative stamps? On the first-day 
sale of the 3c California Discovery of 
Gold stamp at Coloma, Calif., Jan. 24, 
1948, a total of 526,154 covers (en- 
velopes) were serviced, and a total of 
1,002,898 stamps were sold on that 
day. 





GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Bex 504, CALAIS, MAing 


$1 WORTH OF STAMPS 


of your own choice from our first 
Gigantic ‘Approval’ Se! Selection For ONLY 25 
‘wate ‘enerous offer made to i oy Byte ae 
saceues of better singles and sets by o 
ries; U.8., + patentee, ls, etc, Send 25c with re 
itan Stamp » Dept. S 1487 Bdwy., 








FREE! — ROOSEVELT ‘couECTION 


Amazing Roosevelt free! Post 
age 3c. Approvals. Hurry — one to a customer! 


GRAMATAN STAMP CO., z 
ork 8, N.Y 


Box 1002 Church Street Annex, New 
FREE CATALOG! 
\ seer 
HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MAS 
ERE — Fg a COL 
INCLUDING REBEL 


LION ISSUE wn ApraOvaLS. 3e POSTAGE 
PLEASE. 
RAYMAX, 123-B WILLIAM ST., N.Y.C. 7 














FREE Surprise package of Stamps 12 differen 
Countries, 1 Watermark Detector, 1 Perfora 


tion Gauge, supply of Stamp Hinges, 1 Approval sheet 
for duplicate Stamps, 1 rare triangle. To Approval Ap 

















plicants sending 3c Postage. BELAIR STAMP CO 
1949 Belair Road, Baltimore 13, Md 
100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval. 
107 = , DIFFERENT 3 
from Cochin- 
ta, Cyprus, etc., to Ap- C 
proval Buyers. 
DIXIE STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
velt Set COMPLETE. $5 & $10 stamps; Army, Navy 
‘Sian Sxpesition Comm. 
Sc to VU. S&S. approva 
i ita: Co. 
3 cent. commemoratives, 4 
ee. oo a) a a. = = 
Ww. C. Sochoehs "Box 145-H, Reaionted, N. J. 
$1.25 FOR ONLY 10c! 


30 ¢ BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10/ 
LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. A. Milmont Park, Po. 
Qesanie, Cameroun, Mal- 
EXTRA!!! AMAZI 
DIFF. UNITED STATES 

55 Including, AIRMAILS, PRESIDENTIALS, high Fe 
GAIN ‘APPROVALS, 1G LISTS ine! 

World War II Set of China. 11 UNUSED STAMPS 





Scarce 

including $5.00 denomination. This issue shows (he 
Chinese ‘‘George Washington.’’ Catalog price of the «et 
is $1.25 but we offer it for only 10c to Approval Ap; 
cants. Send for this scarce set today! 


4. ©. Hereford, P. GO. Box 107-3, Northridge, Calif 


u, HUNGARY XMAS SET 
a 


5 | 
To Approval Buyers A 
mi 
mi 





PLADON STAMP CO. 
Mis 1717-58 Idaho St. 


'|6 


Tolede 5, Obie 





BRITISH EMPIRE Fc 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 
to approval applicants 


Solow Stamp Co., Box 53-3, W. Farms Sta., Bronx 60, ¥.'. 





MINT STAMP WALLET 


ye 100 DIFFERENT yg 


ONLY 10c to Approval Buyers 
Boerger Stamp Co., 202-) Main St., Toledo 5, Ohio 





Advertisements in Junior Scholastic are gu'‘\es 
to education, health or fun. They are worthy of 
your attention. 1 Please remember to mention Jun:0’ 
Scholastic when writing to advertisers. 
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1. CHINA PUZZLE 


Underline the correct answer to each 
of the following questions. Score 10 
points each. Total, 30. 

1. Why do most of China’s people 


“live in the southeast? 


a. Because it has the best land for 
farming. 

b. Because it is safe from attack 
by foreign nations. 

c. Because the rest of China is 
under Communist control. 

2. When is a war a civil war? 

a. When groups of people in a 
nation fight one another. 

b. When the war is fought by 
guerrilla fighters, not by regular 
troops. 

c. When a nation is attacked by 
another nation without warn- 


ing. 
8. Why do some people believe Rus- 
sia is helping Chinese Communists? 

a. Because Communists say so. 

b. Because ammunition captured 
from the Communists has Rus- 
sian labels. 

c. Because Russia is a Communist 
nation and would like to see 
China’s Communists take over 
China’s government. 

My score 





Name the continent 
marked x 





Cit questions are based on articles 
itize a tee ee be Oe 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 


Resins bya Seas 


2. WHO? WHAT? WHERE? 


Write your answer on the line pro- 
‘vided after each question. Score 3 
points each. Total, 30. 

1. What colony does Belgium have 
in Africa? 

2. What party seized power in 
Czechoslovakia last month? —________ 

3. On what island will atomic energy 
be used to run a small steam plant 
next year? 

4, 5, 6. What three nations are quar- 
reling over the ownership of the Falk- 
land and South Shetland Islands? 


7, 8. Who are the third party candi- 
dates for President and Vice President? 




















9. The leader of what European 
country is called el Caudillo? 


10. Who is the President of China? 





My score —____ 


3. MAP TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your answer to each of the 
four questions in its proper place on 
the map. Score 10 points each. Total, 
40. 


My score 








My total score 


Name the ocean 
Soe marked 3. 


Name the nation 
marked 4. 





ANNOUNCES 


WINNERS 


OF THE PLANTERS 
LIMERICK CONTEST 


CONGRATULATIONS 


*FIRST PRIZE-$25.00 
DANNY BUTTERFIELD, 14, 


1475 Virginia Way, LaJolla, Calif. 


*SECOND PRIZE- 
$15.00 (tie) 
PATRICIA LAING, 15, 


37 Linwood Road, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


OLIVER MEEKER, 11, 


322 N. Avenue 57, Los Angeles, Calif. 


*THIRD PRIZE-$10.00 
JACQUELINE FOWLER, 17, 


R. R. No. 3, Martinsville, ind. 


*FOURTH PRIZE- 


15 prizes of $1.00 each 


PATRICIA M. ANDERSON, 14, 
1083 Gordon Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


BARRY M. BURNS, 15, 
42 Sea Gate Terrace, Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 
CAROLYN CHAMBERS, 16, 
3731 Race Street, Denver 5, Cole. 
RICHARD FELCIANO, 17, 
623 So. Main St., Sebastopol, Calif. 
JUDITH PAGE HARRISON, 12 
1801 Hanover Ave., Richmond 20, Vo. 
MATSUYO KAWASHIONA, 17, 
c/o Halai Store, Hilo, Hawaii 
H. JEAN KNOLES, 13, 
3911 Mountain Avenue, El Paso, Texas 
PAT MCLAUGHLIN, 15, 
Bloomfield, Indiana 
JOE L. ROSSON, 15, 
3526 Hamilton St., El Paso, Texas 
JUDITH LEA SABLE, 13, 
1529 E. Johnston St., Germantown, Phila. 38, Pa. 
ANNE RUSSELL SAWYER, 17, 
1737 W. Union Bivd., Bethlehem, Pa. 
CAROL L. SCHELL, 15, 
Route No. 1, Box 19B, Roca, Neb. 
IDA MAE SKAER, 16, 





Box 26, Freeburg, Ill. 


TONI LU VANCE, 12, 


Box 68, Hopatcong, N. J. 


MARTHA GLENN WILEY, 12, 


310 Third St., Grenada, Miss. 


The 100 honorable mention prize 
winners will be notified direct. 
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Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 
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Heres Your Chance 


TO DESIGN YOUR CAR ° 











ABOUT LIKE 
WILLYS AND >» 
moon “a” roan M7 


> 


- _— “ 
ae 


Here’s a brand new kind of questionnaire 
that’s more fun than a picnic to fill out. 
Printed in full color, with lots of humorous 
pictures, it is really an automobile design 
sheet, that lets you plan your own car from 
the ground up—just as you would like it! 
Body, frame, engine, accessories, trim—take 
your choice. What’s more, when you've 
finished your designing job, you'll see how 
much your car might cost! 








Listen to the Ford Theater over NBC stations 
Sunday afternoons, 5:00 to 6:00 P.M., E.S.T. 


We're interested in your likes and dislikes 
in automobile design, because only with 
your help can we satisfy your wishes. And 
you young people are particularly important 
because, after all, you'll be driving cars 
for a long, long time. 


So be your own automobile designer— 
join the fun and send in the coupon for 
your free copy of this entertaining, educa- 
tional questionnaire. 
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Marketing Research Dept. 


DESIGN YOUR FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
OWN CAR! 2903 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Michigan 


Sure, I'd like to try my hand at designing tomorrow’s car. Send me my 
FREE copy of ‘‘How Would You Design Your Car?” by return mail. 


L&T 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 





Let 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective. 


Scholastic Magazines and these 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Youth in Russia 


ArTICLEs: “It’s Home and School To- 
gether in Russia,” D. Levin, Parents 
Magazine, Dec., 45. “Moscow’s Chil- 
dren? Just#Like Ours,” O, Atkinson, 
New York Times Magazine, Dec. 30, 
45. “Remaking the Russian Mind,” G. 
§. Counts, Asia, Oct. 45. “Rising Gen- 
eration in Russia,” J. Strohm, Rotarian, 
lan. “47, “What 36 Million Children 
Are Learning,” D. Erskine and H. Rob- 
ats, Survey Graphic, Feb. ’44. “Edu- 
ation in the Soviet Union,” M. Barach, 


Democracy Series No. 25 


NEA Journal, Feb. ’45. “Youth and Its 
Skylines,” M. Hindus, Survey Graphic, 
Feb. *44. 

Books: Soviet Education, Maurice 
Shore (Philosophical Library, °47), 
$4.75. I Want to Be Like Stalin, Boris 
Yesipov and N. K. Goncharoy (Day, 
’47), $2. Changing Man: the Education 
System of the USSR, Beatrice King 
(Viking, ’37), $2.75. Our Good Neigh- 
bors in Soviet Russia, Wallace West 
and James Mitchell (Noble, ’47), $1.50. 





Coming Up! 
In Senior Scholastic 
March 22, 1948 


Social Studies Classes: Our Two- 
Party System. Pan American Economic 
Conference at Bogota. Commager — 
First Article on Civil War. 

All Classes: Hats in Ring — Henry 
Wallace. Democracy — Communist Ag- 
riculture, 

English Classes: Theme — Movies. 
How Movies Are Made; Radio Script — 
Oliver Bean; Story — A Movie Is Born, 
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PAMPHLET: Russia, Menace or Prom- 
ise, Vera Micheles Dean (Headline Se- 
fies), Foreign Policy Assoc., 22 E. 38 
jt... New York 16, 25c. Behind the Iron 
Curtain, W. Atwood, W. Kerr, N. Rus- 
ell, R. Hill (47), New York Herald 
Tribune, 230 W. 41 St., New York 18, 
lOc. 

ArTICLES: “Russia’s Key to the So- 
viet Heart,” D. C. Bess, Saturday Eve- 
ing Post, Oct. 18, ’47. “Bulgaria,” W. 
§. Vucinich, Current History, Nov., ’47. 
‘Report on Russian Imperialism,” N. 
Stanford, American Mercury, Dec., ’47. 
“Rumania: a Communist Conquest,” K. 
Brodney, Current History, Dec., °47. 
‘Building up the Soviet Bloc: Molotov 
Plan,” U. S. News, Jan. 30, ’48. “Brav- 


Safety 


TraFFic Sarety: Order the follow- 
ng materials through your local Ameri- 
Automobile Association Motor 
Club; they will supply you with prices. 
Bibliography of Traffic Safety Materials, 
June, ’47. “Take It Easy” series: leaf- 
ets, stickers, posters, hand sign, win- 
low card, stamp, license plate attach- 
nent, 26 safety features. National Poster 
Contest: miniatures of posters, an- 
nouncement and entry blank. For School 
Safety Patrols: badges, awards, certifi- 
cates, citations, medals, films, miscel- 
laneous pamphlets and cards on every 
phase of patrol activity and organiza- 
tion. Bicycle Safety: tests and pam- 
phlets. Driver Characteristics and 
Tests: letter charts, pamphlets and re- 
ports, psychophysical tests, road tests, 
Written tests. Driver Education and 
Training: cards, films, home coopera- 






est Democrat of All,” G. Dimitrov, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Dec. 6, ’47. “Polit- 
buro Tries a New Tack,” H. K. Trevor 
Roper, New York Times Magazine, Oct. 
19, °47. 

Booxs: The United States and Rus- 
sia, Vera Micheles Dean (Harvard 
Univ. Press, 47), $3. European Cock- 
pit, William Chamberlin (Macmillan, 
47), $4. Russia and Postwar Europe, 
D. J. Dallin (Yale Univ. Press, *43), 
$2.75. Russia and Japan, Maurice Hin- 
dus (Doubleday, ’42), $2. Russia and 
the Western World, Max Laserson 
(Macmillan, *45), $2.50. Behind the 
Iron Curtain, George Moorad (Fireside 
Press, 46), $3. Great Challenge, Louis 
Fischer (Duell, ’46), $4. 


March 15 in 
Practical English 


tion materials, certificates, pamphlets 
and lists, posters, sportsmanlike driv- 
ing pamphlets. Pedestrian Protection: 
cards, leaflets, mats, picture posters, 
pamphlets and reports. 

Death Rides at Night, billboard post- 
ers prepared in cooperation with Na- 
tional Safety Council, available from 
Mass Marketing Institufé, 24 N. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. Name of pur- 
chaser can be imprinted on poster. 
Write for descriptions. 

The Abington Plan of Home-School 
Cooperation for Behind-the Wheel In- 
struction, pamphlets published by Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau, New York, 
N. Y. 

MATERIALS FOR SCHOOLS: From Na- 
tional Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. (Send stamps, 
money order or check with orders to- 








April 5, 1948 


Social Studies Classes: Transporta- 
tion Issue (Railroad Features). First- 
hand Report on the New Hampshire 
Primary Elections. 

English Classes: Theme — Transpor- 
tation— America on the Move. 





\ 
taling less than $1.) Safety Teaching 
Service Plan, including membership in 
Child Education Section and subscrip- 
tion to Safety Education Magazine, $2 
per year. Public Safety Magazine, $3 
per year. Safety Education Methods— 
Secondary School, 104 pp., 50c. Safety 
Education in the Rural School, 55 pp., 
35c. Standard Rules for the Operation 
of School Safety Patrols, one copy free, 
others 3c each, Bicycle Safety: pam- 
phlets. First Aid: “Reminders,” set of 
seven leaflets, 15c. Safety Posters: pack- 
ets on several subjects and grade levels, 
$1 for high-school sets. Safety Educa- 
tion Memos: data on a wide variety of 
safety subjects, single copies free. 

Rep Cross MATERIALS: These are 
available from American National Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C. Youth on 
Guard Against Accidents, a complete kit 
course on accident prevention. Includes 
comprehensive instructor's manual, a 
workbook for students with separate an- 
swer sheet. Best for intermediate and 
junior high school levels, Accident Pre- 
vention Check List for Child Safety, 
leaflet directed to students and parents 
for posting at home. Suggested Outlines 
for Guidance of Teachers ine Presenting 
Safety Instruction, bulletins appearing 
monthly on such subjects as bicycles, 
walking, fire, recreation, schoo] safety. 
Include cartoon poster sketches. 
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GUADALCANAL 
DIARY 


Read GUADALCANAL DIARY, the 
fascinating story of the turning point 
of the Pacific War, by Richard Tre- 
gaskis, one of the outstanding cor- 
respondents of World War Ii. 


GUADALCANAL DIARY is but 
one of the new Scholastic-BAN- 
TAMs at only 25c! 

Check the list of other school- 
approved Scholastic » BANTAMs 
below. Place your order TODAY! 


1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 7. 
Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 9. 
Cold Journey. 10. Captain from Con- 
necticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. Scara- 
mouche. 13. Last of the Plainsmen. 14. 
Short History of the Army and Navy. 
15. Green Mansions. 16. Life on the 
Mississippi. 17. Captains Courageous. 
18. Wind, Sand and Stars. 19. Oil for 
the Lamps of China. 20. Only Yester- 
day. 21. The Lives of a Bengal Lancer. 
22. Rogue Male. 23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 
24. Wild Animals | Have Known. 25. 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo. 26. They 
Were Expendable. 27. This is the Navy. 
28. Mama’s Bank Account. 29. Treasure 
Island. 30. My Greatest Day in Base- 
ball. 31. The Pearl. 32. A Treasury of 
Folk Songs. 33. Our Hearts Were Young 
and Gay. 34. Guadalcanal Diary. 


Tear off here—mail today 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of 
Copies 


No.of 
Book 


No. of 
Copies 


























MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 
(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 


Check or money order MUST be enclosed unless 
order is to be billed to school authorities. 


Name 





Address 





School 





City 





Zone 








Off the Press 


The Brazilians, People of Tomorrow, 
by Hernane Tavares De SA. John Day 
Co., 1947. 248pp., $3. 


There is an old Brazilian proverb 
that says: “The government puts the 
country back one step every day; but 
at night while the government sleeps, 
the country takes two steps forward.” 
The author, a Brazilian who has spent 
much time in the United States, has 
advanced understanding of his coun- 
try in our country by at least two 
steps. In a critical vein he has exposed 
the defunct dictatorship of Vargas and 
has sought to acquaint us with Bra- 
zilian customs, resources, and problems. 

Teachers who are trying to develop 
pupil interest in South America will 
gain much from this thoroughly read- 
able interpretation of Brazil. It can be 
understood by 12th year pupils. 

> ¢ 


What Is Life? by J. B. S. Haldane. 
Boni & Gaer, 1947. 24lpp., $3. 


Professor Haldane is a famous Brit- 
ish scientist. He is also a Marxist who 
frankly wishes to persuade other sci- 
entists and laymen of the value of 
Marxist theory in relating a scientific 
discovery to the rest of our ideas and 
practices. 

In the present collection of essays he 
has approached such problems as 
“What is life?” “Is man a machine?” 
“How do various parts of our body 
work?” “Is sex necessary?” “Should sci- 
ence be planned?” etc. His findings, 
and views as to their application, are 
briefly and lucidly presented. Teachers 
of science may find that parts of the 
biology curriculum can be vitalized by 
drawing upon Haldane’s popularized 
researches. 

> <_-¢ 
Economic Roads for American Democ- 
racy, by William Van Til. McGraw- 

Hill, 1947. 252pp., $1.80. 

The Consumer Education Study of 
the National Education Association has 
sponsored this new departure in texts 
in an effort to stimulate critical think- 
ing about political-economic roads we 
can follow. Various points of view 
ranging from unrestricted business 
leadership to a government planned 
economy are presented. The author 
does not take sides. The language is 
geared to the 12th year, and there are 
questions, cartoons, and _ bibliographi- 
cal aids which make possible a full 
semester's work. 

The book can be used as the basis 
for a unit in a Government, American 
History, Economics, Social Studies, or 


Problems in Democracy course. If it 
involves compression or deletion of 
more conventional units — so much 
the better. 
x« ~ « 
Pontiac and the Indian Uprising, by 
Howard H. Peckham. Princeton Uni 
versity Press, 1947. 346pp., $4.50 


This is the first full length biography 
of the Ottawa chief on the Detroit 
River who led the most formidable In 
dian revolt against British rule in the 
new world. Mr. Peckham has not re 
written Parkman’s classic History of 
the Conspiracy of Pontiac. He has 
grubbed painstakingly for fugitive ma 
terials and has unearthed enough o! 
them to fashion an exciting and his 
torically accurate portrait of the Indian 
leader. 

: os 


Woodrow Wilson: A Biography for 


Young People, by Alden Hatch. Holt 
1947. 280pp., $3. 


The author has written a critical but 


“warm study of Woodrow Wilson. His 


visits to the scenes of the President’s 
youth, in the South, have added value 
to his early chapters. The campaign fo: 
the Governorship of New Jersey and 
later, more memorable political frays 
are presented colorfully. Foreign affairs 
culminating in World War I, and the 
disillusioning aftermath, take up hal! 
the volume. 

Although the book is intended fo: 
young readers, the vocabulary in man 
spots will challenge all but the bette: 
than average 12th year student. Teach 
ers who are vague abqut Wilson’s life 
will enjoy this thoroughly readable and 
authoritative volume. 

t 2. 


Historic Models of Early America and 
How to Make Them, by C. J. Ma 
ginley. Harcourt, Brace, 1947 
156pp., $2.50. 


History teachers have been haunted 
these many years by the ghosts of gui! 
lotines constructed by ambitious young: 
sters. If Mr. Maginley’s book of models 
comes into general use, it may be that 
we have seen our last guillotine. Pupils 
whose manual talents can be used t 
enrich social studies courses should be 
referred to sections of the book which 
explain in detail construction of mod 
els ranging from a Viking ship and ox 
cart to a log cabin and ducking stool. 
The models fall into four categories: 
transportation in early America, ea:ly 
American farms, early American homes, 
and early American villages. 
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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
China’s Battleground (p. 4) 


Aim 

To find a different focus of interest 
for each of six groups of pupils setting 
out to study the Theme Article about 
Manchuria. 


Procedure 

(a) Divide the class into six groups 
and assign to each group one of the 
questions that follow. 
' (b) Give the class a period for si- 
lent reading. 

(c) Call for group discussion of the 
assigned questions. 


Question 1 


How are the geographical names, 
Nine Northeastern Provinces, Man- 
churia, and Manchukuo, related to each 
other? 

(The Nine Northeastern Provinces is 
the name by which Chinese boys and 
girls know the region we call Man- 
churia. Westerners named the provinces 
Manchuria after the Manchus who lived 
there. The Manchus invaded China in 
1644. The Manchu emperors of China 
used Manchuria as their private estate 
and forbade the Chinese to move into 
the region. When Japan invaded Man- 
chura in 1931 she declared the prov- 
inces to be a new nation named Man- 
chukuo. ) 

Question 2 

Can you write ten statements about 
the last 50 years of Manchuria’s history 
involving Russia and Japan? 

(1. Japan and Russia have been 
struggling to possess Manchuria. 

2. Japan defeated China in 1895 and 
took the Liaotung peninsula. 

3. Russia made Japan return the 
peninsula to China. - 


4. Then Russia asked China for spe- 
cial rights on the peninsula herself. 

5. Russia built railroads on it. 

6. In 1898 Russia leased the whole 
peninsula from China for 25 years. 

7. In 1904 Japan and Russia went to 
war. 

8. Japan won and took Russia's lease 
over the Liaotung peninsula and one of 
her railroads as well. 

9. In 1931 Japan took all of Man- 
churia. 

10. In 1945 Russia drove out the 
Japanese. ) 


Question 3 

What rights did Russia win in Man- 
churia after her troops drove out the 
Japanese in 1945? 

(1. For 30 years Russia shares with 
China control over two of Manchuria’s 
leading railways. 

2. For 30 years Russia is permitted 
to use Port Arthur as a naval base. Rus- 
sia may defend the base against attack. 

3. Dairen is supposed to be a free 
port. But Russia refuses to let ships of 
other nations use it. 


Question 4 


During the period of western expan- 
sion in the U. S. many people pioneered 
in settling the wide open spaces west 
of the Alleghenies. What migration of 
Chinese farmers resembled this move- 
ment of people in America? 

(North China was crowded with 
farmers who began to move into Man- 
churia’s empty lands. After the Man- 
chus were overthrown, China’s farmers 
moved to Manchuria in droves. To the 
Chinese, Manuchuria was a land of 
wide, open spaces and of opportunity.) 


Question 5 


Manchuria is six times the size of 
all our New England states put to- 
gether. If you were a teacher, how 


would you attempt to make a class un- 
derstand how great a size this is? 
((a) Show a map of New England 
and explain that six such maps would 
represent a size comparable to the size 
of Manchuria. (b) Draw six Maines, 
six New Hampshires, six Vermonts, six 
states of Massachusetts, six Rhode 
Islands, and six Connecticuts, then add 
them together to measure the size of 
Manchuria. (c) Use as an example 
some local measure of a square mile and 
multiply it by 412,322 to indicate Man- 
churia’s area. (d) Use a distance by 
train or automobile traveled by some 
members of the class as a measure of 
the great rolling plain 600 miles long 
and 200 to 400 miles wide which con- 
stitutes a large part of Manchuria.) 


Question 6 


In what way would Manchuria in- 
terest you if you were looking at the 
region from the point of view of any 
of the following individuals or groups 
— (a) a Chinese farmer (b) a lumber 
merchant (c) a group of industrialists 
(d) the Russian government? 

((a) Most of the land is a rolling 
plain about 600 miles long and from 
200 to 400 miles wide. The soil is dark 
and fertile and planted with soy beans, 


wheat, millet, maize, and kaoliang. (b) 


In the east the mountains are heavily 
clothed with forests of oak, elm, pop- 
lar, fir, pine, spruce and larch. (c) 
Under the soil there is plenty of gold, 
tungsten, silver, coal, iron ore, asbestos, 
zinc, magnesium, aluminum, dil, and 
molybdenum. (d) Russia’s ports in 
Asia are blocked by ice during the win- 
ter months. Manchuria’s main ports do 
uot freeze up in winter. Manchuria also 
lies between the important city of 
Vladivostok and the central part of Rus- 
sia is Asia. ) 
(Concluded on next page) 
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because of Easter vacation. 


Theme Article: Caribbean America 





COMING IN JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
No Issue Next Week 


There will be no issue of Junior Scholastic for the week of March 29 


Issue of April 5 


Stories Behind Documents on the Freedom Train: Francis Scott Key 
Theme Article: Union of South Africa 

All Out for Democracy: Labor Under Communism 

Alaska Journey by Eric Kronengold (Concluded) 


Issue of April 12 


All Out for Democracy: Down on the Farm in Russia 








General Quiz 


1. What name do the people of 
China give to Manchuria? 

(Nine Northeastern Provinces. ) 

2. In round numbers about 
many people live in Manchuria? 

(About 38 million.) 

3. What has made other nations re- 
gard Manchuria as a prize? 

(Her good land, mineral wealth, and 
location: ) 

4. By whom was Manchuria ruled 
during World War II? 

(By Japan.) 

5. What name did the Japanese give 
to the nation they created out of Man- 
churia? 

( Manchukuo. ) 

6. What is the chief crop of Man- 
churia? 

(Kaoliang. ) 

7. What is Manchuria’s chief export? 

(Soybeans oil, and 
bean cake). 

8. When 
Manchuria? 

(In 1644.) 

9. Where is most of China’s industry 
located? 

(In Manchuria. ) 


how 


beans, bean 


did the Manchus invade 


When the State Runs Business 


(p.6) 
1. What 


Communists in 


was the 


new 


the first aim of 
Russia when a 
economic system was set up? 

(To industrialize all of Russia.) 

2. Read aloud from the picture cap- 
tions what happened in Russia as steps 
were taken by the Communists to de- 
velop modern industry. 

3. Explain the following statement 
and give examples of it in action — 
“Plans were handed down, . ready- 
made.” 

4. Give illustrations of what is 
meant by this statement — “Special bon- 
uses are given to them, special food, 


luxurious homes, a car and servants.” 

5. What signs of the weaknesses of 
communism can you point to? 

((a) “Russia is still haunted by waste 
and inefficiency.” (b) “Today Russia 
has black markets where people trade 
illegally at high prices.” (c) “In De- 
cember, 1947, Russia devaluated her 
money.” ) 

6. When, and when only, can there 
be democracy? 

(“Only when power is held and con- 
trolled by all the people can there be 
democracy.” ) 


Alaska Journey (p. 8) 


1. What would you do to homestead 
in Alaska? 

(File homestead rights with the Gov- 
ernment, live on the land for six months 
out of the year for three years, improve 
the land during this time.) 

2. How did Eric’s father make the 
trailer serve as a winter home in 
Alaska? 

(Removed wheels and put trailer up 
on blocks, put board foundation around 
base of trailer, piled mud against 
boards as insulation, built small vesti- 
bule inside trailer, built storage shed.) 


Splendid Series 


The following letter was received by 
Junior Scholastic’s editor from Thomas 
D’A. Brophy, president of the Ameri- 
can Heritage Foundation, sponsor of 
the Freedom Train: 


Dear Mr. LipPert: 


I have been reading “Stories Behind 
Documents on the Freedom Train” ap- 
pearing in Junior Scholastic, and I want 
to compliment you and Scholastic Mag- 
azines on this splendid series. 

Mr. Burger and Mr. Dobrotka de- 
serve high praise for the excellent man- 


ner in which these stories are presented. 
The series is a most important contri- 
bution to the development of good cit- 
izenship. 
Sincerely, 
Tuomas D’A Bropny 
So far the “Freedom Train” series has 
included the following: 
Jan. 19—Private Shurtleff’s Great Secret 
Feb. 2—They Gave Him 
(Paul Revere) 
Feb. 9—They Signed a Compact (May- 
flower Compact) 
Feb. 16—The Nobleman Who Fought 
Kings (Lafayette) 
Feb. 23—West Point Remembers Him 
( Kosciuszko) 
March 1—We Sent a Battleship (Kos- 
suth) 
March 8—He Named It Providence 
(Roger Williams) 


a Message 


In Junior Scholastic’s next issue (April 
5) the story of Francis Scott Key, “He 
Wrote the Lyrics,” wil] appear. This wil! 
conclude the series for the current se 
mester. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a five-minute test 


1. What do the Chinese call Man- 
churia? (The Nine Northeastern Prov- 
inces. ) 

2. Is Manchuria north, south, or 
west of China Proper? (North.) 

3. Who controls most of Manchuria 
now? (The Communists. ) 

4. What is Manchuria’s main export? 
(Soybeans and soybean products. ) 

5. Who runs industry and business 
in Russia today? (the government.) 

6. What highway connects Big Delta 
and Anchorage, Alaska? (Richardson 
Highway. ) 

7. What colony in America is claimed 
by Guatemala? (British Honduras.) 

8. What is the capital of this colony? 
(Belize. ) 

9. What Mediterranean island is the 
Kockefeller Foundation 
help? (Crete.) 

10. What nation 
Korea? (Russia. ) 


planning to 


occupies north 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 15 

1. MANCHURIAN MATCH: a-2; b-4; c-1; d-5; 
e-3. 

2. ANSWER THE QUESTION: 1-b; 2-b; 3 

3. ONE NATION: 1-France; 2-Greece; 3-Brit 
ish Honduras; 4-Korea. 

4. WHAT IS?: 1l-a; 2-b; 3-a 

5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-May; 2 
Rockefeller Foundation; 3-Guatemala; 4-president 


Solution to Quiz-Word Puzzle, \p. 14 
ACROSS: 1l-on; 3-no; 4-Mukden; 8-Asia; 9-an 
ll-rid; 13-raw; 15-ire; 16-Ina; 17-new; 18-act 
19-N. Y.; 20-hews; 23-toured; 25-or; 26-me. 
DOWN: l-one; 2-non; 4-ma; 5-us; 6-Kirin; 7 
Dairen; 9-aria; 10-Manchu; 12-dewy; 14-water; 
2i1-we; 22-S. D.; 23-Tom; 24-ore. 
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